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ORIG INAL COMMUNICATIONS . fre sts undoubtedly, by their shade, have a aloes land more equal temperature of the low grounds 


| to keep the soil cool, and consequently prevent 
jthe evaporation of ifs moisture. It has therefore 
Pres. Mass. Hort. Society. 


DeAR S1tr—I herewith forward a few observations on | |been supposed by some, that the forests which 
orchards, &e. They are at your service to dispose of as | Crown the summits of many of our high hills and 
you may deem proper. 

With great respect, of their 
Your most obedient Sevant, 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 


sen: H. 4. S. Deargorn, 


leaves, moisture from the atmosphere, 
{which is thence conveyed through their trunks 
and roots to the earth, to replenish"the fountains. 
They instance in proof of this, the clouds, so 
OBSERVATIONS ON ORCHARDS OF THE! frequently seen hovering over those high hills and 
APPLE ‘TREE. | mountains as though attracted by them. 
THEIR MANAGEMENT &c. NOTES ON FOUN- | The truth however may be, perhaps, only the, 
TAINS. more distinctly perceived by renouncing such the- | 
SIZE AND AGE FOR TRANSPLANTING. 

An apple-tree, when finally transplanted to the 
orchard, ought to be at least 6 or 7 feet in height, 
with branches in proportion, and full two years 
old from the bud, and thrifty. Apple trees under 
this size belong proper only tothe nursery. In 
taking them up, particular care should be taken 
to extract, if possible, their roots entire. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. 

A rich soil, rather moist than dry, is that adapt- 
ed to the apple tree ; but what is usually termed 
a deep pan soil, is always to be preferred. 

On such a soil, whether on the plains, in the 
valley, or on the sides and summits of the great 
hills, which are almost always found to consist of 
rich land, and even in situations the most exposed, 
the apple tree will flourish. 

One of the most productive apple orchards in) dent that the rains alone, are not the cause * 
this immediate vicinity, is situated on the North A very late writer* has contended that the 
and Northwest sides of a hill the most exposed to springs which flow from the sides of hills, and | 
cold winds. This orchard was set by the late|beneath the surface in wells, have their sources 
Timothy Jackson, Esq.,and though not of any very! not in the rains and dew s, for these causes alone } 
great extent, and though not yet perhaps in its| are deemed insufficient; but from the condensa- 
prime, it produces annually about 400 barrels of} tion of vapor exhaled beneath the surface of the | 
valuable fruit. earth. 

The soil of great hills is generally of a far su-| But such a theory is only admissible by suppo- 
perior quality to that of the plains, and it is a very 
mistaken opinion which seems adopted by many, 
that the soil of all hills must of necessity be dry 
and deficient in moisture. It is the plains and 
knolls that are but too generally thus deficient ;— 
not the great hills, which are almost always found 
abounding in springs. 

This erroneous conclusion has been inferred 
trom the supposition that the subterraneous reser- 
voirs which supply those numerous springs which 
issue from the sides of most great hills, (and which 
must be supposed of necessity, to be more eleva- 
ted than the springs themselves,) receive their sup- 
plies wholly from the rains and dews which fall 
on their sides and summits. 

These causes however seem ‘totally insufficient 
to account for this phenomenon ; for much of the 
rain which falls on the hills glides off, seldom pen- 
etrating more than a few inches. But the sudden 
rise of our springs and fountains of every descrip- 
tion and of every situation late in autumn, and 
which always indicates that winter is nigh, even 
at our very doors, should convince us that the 
rains alone which fall, are not the primary cause : 
—for they rise invariably at their appointed time, 
equally with or without their intervention. 

It has been observed, that on the destruction of 
the forests, many of the springs disappear. Fo- 


Newton, Feb. 22d, 1830. 


non to no other cause than evaporation. 

The leaves of trees, if it be admitted that 
they sometimes may inhale, have nevertheless the 
property of exhaling moisture very copiously: 
and as to those clouds so often seen hovering over 
the tops of mountains, as they are ever considered 
the precursors of falling weather, they are no 


always precedes rain. 

Whence comes it to pass however, that, as by 
a law of nature, the springs, the fountains, on 
the plains, in the valley, and even on the hills 
and mountains, invariably rise on the immediate 


the adventitious circumstance of rain ? Does all 


gions of the earth, 
Accordingly it will be found on examination, 


the subject of the earth, have asserted, that from 


in different countries, it has been found, that after 
penetrating the earth beyond a limited extent, the 
temperature begins to increase ; and continues in- 
creasing, as you proceed downward. As this. 
fact is asserted by the most authentic writers, and | 
has never to my knowledge, been contradicted, 
but generally admitted, we may presume it can- 
not now be disputed. 

From these premises it might be inferred, that | 
on the immediate approach of winter, the exterior | 
and increased cold, by condensing the vapors of | 
the earth exhaled internally, causes the fountains , 
to rise even to the summits of our highest hills 
and mountains. 

Other auxiliary or independent causes might | 
indeed be assigned. The increased degree of | 
cold on the earth’s surface late in the autumnal | 
season, has no doubt a powerful effect in conden- | 
sing those vapors of the atmosphere which are 
exhaled during the daytime from the resources | 








‘Mr Long. 


mountains, have the effect of absorbing by means , 


ories altogether, and by attributing this phenome- | 


doubt caused by that copious evaporation which | 


approach of winter, and this too, independent of) 


this happen without a cause? Yet it is very evi- | 


sing an increased degree of heat in the lower re- | 


that most of those writers who have treated on | 


the actual examinations which have taken place, | 


and waters. 

I will not however advance further on this sub- 
ject; I leave it for those more disposed to pursue, 
and better qualified. 


DISTANCES, &c. 

Though the distance to which apple trees should 
be finally set when transplanted to the orchard, 
has been stated definitively by different writers, 
yet a little reflection will convince us that no defi- 
nite rule can be given on this subject applicable to 
all cases. 

The distance depends wholly on the nature of 

‘the soil and the cultivation to be subsequently 
igiven. If the soil is by nature extremely rich 
and fertile, 40 feet distance may be allowed, and 
even 45 and 50 feet in some very extraordinary 
situations ; for ere the trees become old, the ground 
may be completely covered with their shade. If, 
however, the soil is not very extraordinary, eithe: 
| by nature, or so rendered by art, the distance would 
bejfar too great ; for the trees would become old 
and their growth finished, ere the ground could 
be covered by their shadow ;—30 feet only may 
therefore be allowed in land usually termed of 
good quality ; and about 20 to 25 in land of mid- 
dling quality. 

The size to which an apple tree may attain, 
and the ground which should be allotted to it, 
depends also, in some measure, on the particular 
variety of apple trees, some sorts being well known 
to attain to size much greater than others, 
| ‘These observations are made to shew the inu- 
tility of extending an orchard over a larger amount 

of surface for the number of trees, than is abso- 
|]utely necessary ;—over a larger exteni, than from 
'the nature of the soil, they would be ever likely 
completely to occupy. 

That the apple tree is not a very long lived 
tree, is sufficiently evident from the perishable na- 
ture of its timber. Those species of trees only, 
‘will continue living and growing for numerous 
centuries, whose timber may be preserved incor- 
ruptible during the lapse of a long succession of 


ges. 


| 


| 
| 
j 


| 


MANAGEMENT, 


If the ground intended for the orchard cannot 
conveniently be wholly kept in a state of cultiva- 
tion during the first years, which would be much 
‘the best mode, a part at least ought to be. 

A strip of land to each row of 8 or 10 feet in 
width, well manured, may be kept cultivated with 
the horse plough ; and even the vegetables which 
may here be raised, wil! amply repay all the ex- 
/pense and labor bestowed during the 4 or 5 first 
years. After this, if the trees have grown well, 
‘as they undoubtedly must have done, cultivation 
‘at a distance in the interv als, becomes even more 
|importantt han within the limited distance of a very 

‘few feet from the trunk of the tree 

For on strict examination it will be found that 
\the small fibres or feeders of the roots, by which 
alone the tree derives all the nourishment it receives 
| from the earth, are now remote from the trunk of 
|the tree ; they are now to be found seeking pas 
| ture beyond the limits of its shade, and it now 
| becomes necessary that the whole ground 
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should be kept in high cultivation for the 4 or 5 
following years ; after this period it may be occa- 
sionally in grass, which however should be broken 
up after short and frequent intervals, the ground 
being always kept in good heart. 


PRUNING. 

If the branches of a young tree, issuing at and 
above the requisite height, be made by pruning to 
diverge from the trunk in every direction above 
the horizontal, and the interior of these be care- 
fully kept from any interference with each other 
for a few years, little pruning will ever afterwards 
be necessary. 

The most suitable period for pruning is from 
about the middle of April to the last of May. 
Wounds however, during the longest day in July, 
heal remarkably soon, for even a tree debarked 
during this period, renews its bark immediately. 

I have noticed notwithstanding, that very late 
and very severe pruning or heading,!fy giving to the 
tree a too sudden shock during the season of its 
most rapid growth, has the effect of throwing the 
tree into a sort of paralysis, which, if it do not 
kill the tree outright, (a circumstance not uncom- 
mon,) at least stops its growth for that season. 

I noticed this more particularly in a very large 
thrifly tree of a variety of the Spitzenburg. This 
tree I caused to be headed down in about fifty 
different branches, with a view of changing the 
kind, and the operation was performed about 
the last of June. The consequence was, that the 
wee, by this sudden stoppage in its circulation 
during the season of its most vigorous growth, 
was thrown into a torpid or dormant state ; it 
grew no more, or but very feebly, during the 
whole of that scason, though it recovered and 
grew vigorously again the following year. 

Trees ought never to be pruned in February 
or March in our climate, this occasions inveterate 
eanker; this is the season when most trees, and 
particularly the Sugar Maple and the vine, are 
known to bleed most profusely and injuriously. 
When therefore J discover in an apple tree those 
black cankered spots where a limb has been 
pruned off, and the bark for perhaps several feet 
below, equally as black and perfectly dead, I 
cannot but be certain that such trees were pruned 
in February or March, and that such calamities 
are but the effect of their bleeding. 

Old trees in their declining years, should be 
pruned very sparingly, their trunks being too old 
for the reproduction and sustenance of a crop of 
new and fruitful wood ; and the old bearing wood 
should be preserved,—nothing taken away except 
the dead branches and suckers. 

I have seen old trees, whose branches were yet 
annually loaded with fruit, despoiled at once by 
the hand of man of half their bearing wood, undet 
the mistaken idea that the destruction of the 
one half of the tree would confer a benefit on 
the remainder, and render them still mére pro- 
ductive. I noticed however that the effect thus 
produced, was directly the reverse, as their total 
destruction invariably followed as a consequence 
not long after. 

YELLOW SPANISH CHERRY. 

Mr Russert—I noticed in a communication 
from Mr Foster, of Providence, published in the 
New England Farmer a few months since, under 
the head of superior varieties of fruits, that he 
mentioned the Yellow Spanish Cherry, as a name 
J may have given to a different fruit from that de- 





‘scribed under the same title by European authors, say 20 dollars, but being well formed and of high 
'as I had recommended it in my treatise as valua- | character, is estimated by the club at 100 dollars. 
‘ble for its size, flavor and bearing. The European In order to defraud E he must (in jockey lan- 
| authors I have found very apt to copy discriptions | guage) ¢ be brought on,’ and made to believe, that 
lof fruits from cach other without examining for the horse is very valuable. To thisend A por- 
| themselves. The Yellow Spanish Cherry has been | poses ¢ to trade’ with C who has a horse estima- 
‘long cultivated. Miller, in his fifth edition, of ted at 80 dollars, They agree ‘to leave out’ to 
ithe Gardener’s Dictionary, printed in 1741,)B and D, and after a formal consultation they 
in describing that fruit refers to Tournefort’s In- |‘ bring in,’ that C must pay to Aas ‘boot’ 10 
stitutions of Botany, printed in 1716, it has there- dollars, C ‘stands’ to the verdict; A ‘falls 
fore been cultivated for more than a century. I}back. Then C offers A 15 dollars; but A re- 
imported it from England in the year 1802; the ‘fuses that sum. FE having been generously trea- 
tree isof a strong, vigorous growth ; the fruit is ted, and seeing the whole transaction, and not 
remarkable for its beauty and size ; the American | suspecting fraud, supposes the horses to be worth 
climate must, therefore, be better adapted to it, | about 109 dollars, especially as A has refused 
than that of Europe, as there is no cherry in our |‘ to trade’ for fifteen. Finally E becomes willing 
market thatcommands so good a price, and I }to leave out to B and C, and they decide with 
have no cherry in my collection so much admired. some gravity, that E_ must give 20 dollars and 50 
It is also a good bearer when the tree has attain- | cents, astonishing precision! E supposing from 
ed to a tolerable size, [can only account for its be- | what he has seen, that he is about to make a good 
ing called in Europe an indifferent bearer by the |‘ trade,’ abides by the report. A after some hes- 
practice pursued there of training cherry trees, as, itation abides also, and the ‘trade’ is completed. 
espaliers, which, from the vigor of its growth, Should E after he finds himself duped and 
the Yellow Spanish does not admit of as}it can— | cheated, pursue A by the law, his cause is almost 
not well be confined and forced into short spurs | hopeless ; for A will have the whole club at his 
and branches as the May Duke and other cherries, |command to assist him as witnesses. 

but throws out strong branehes and forms a iad The above facts are drawn principally, from the 
spreading head of a globular form. lina logel of witnesses called to give true evidence 








in a legal way. 
We shall close this paper with stating a case, 
Flushing, March 23, 1830. § which may answer for many. An _ industrious 
x. ” . emanate aed young man, well known to the writer, purchased 
BEWARE OF JOCKEY CLUBS. a small horse, worth, say 35 dollars. He had a 
Mr Fessenpen—As your paper has become idisposition to try his fortune ‘at trade,’ and for 
a great repository of useful knowledge ; as you |this purpose went to Jockey Lane, a well known 
have published many pieces on the management and long established place’ for the business, in 
of that useful animal, the horse ; and as this is | this state. Our equestrian was credulous, unsus- 
day of spreading information before the public ; | necting, and nota good judge of the article. 
T thought that it might be of service to the | here he made several ‘trades,’ hoping every 
community to expose the nefarious practice of @) time to better his circumstances. The business 
club that infests society, and lives upon rapine andj went on rapidly— trade’ after ‘trade.’ How- 


fraud, jever, he returned home with the same pony with 


This club is composed of different grades, per- | which he left it, having only paid in ‘boot? 48 
haps the greatest part gamblers. A few have ‘dollars ! A fine day’s work for a farmer. 
some er = aed by their pau ap- | BEWARE OF JOCKEY CLUBS. 
pearance to be fair men; the greatest part, how-| 4 830. 
ever, are not men of property and reputation. As | wane Kis mn seailbiiats 
a body, one and indivisible, they are cunning, | FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
crafty, plausible, designing, and act upon no moral , — 
principle. ‘Their object is to deceive and defraud) Mr Fressenpen—Should you think the follow- 
the unwary and unsuspecting ; and no matter how, | ing of any use, you may insert the same in the 
or in what way, their object is effected. To a| columns of the Farmer. The Thermometer has 
stranger, they often appear not to know each other; | been kept in one place, in the shade, the north 
especially when they have an object in view ; and | side of my house, during the winter months. 
to manage, by shifting horses for the present pur-| Munsfield, March 16,1830. R. GREEN. 
pose, that the real owner of the horse is the judge} The coldest day in every year, from January 1, 
of the difference between his horse, and the horse | 1893, to March 15, 1830. _ ; 


I am yours respectfully, 


WM. PRINCE. | 


Linnean Botanic Garden, ) 








of the person whom he intends to defraud. The 1823, March 1, Sunsics 7 below oeve. 

club have their signs and words known among |, 95 ; an 6 ‘ 

, Die - 1824, Feb. 5, 53 

themse ves. 1825, Dec. 13, ‘ 44O ¢ ‘ 
There is great deception in horses. Many of 1896. Feb. 1 , 104° K ‘ 

their diseases are hidden. They are so prepared 1897, tm O1, ‘ go F ‘ 

(to use their own language) ‘for trade, that the] 1950" Jun. 99 : oe 

deception is not always discovered until the animal 1829. Feb 5 ‘ 64° below § 

. ae . e 9 

is put to labor. 1830, Feb. 6, ‘ 10° «(os ‘ 


To illustrate a very common fraud or mode of 


operation, we will make a statement, which is va- ' h b ee alah 
: . ; ithe considered as sev » cold, 
ried as occasion requires. A, B,C, and D are | weather, may be cons J 


of the club, and each has one or two horses at his | The following will show all the cold days, in 
command, E is an unsuspecting man, probably ‘which the mercury stood at or below zero, from 
? ’ 4 ‘ +4 y " 5 8% . 
knows nothing of the characters about him. He Jan, 1, 1824, to March 15, 1830 








has a horse worth 60 dollars, and at first has no, 1824, Feb, $. Sunrise 0 zero 
great disposition ‘to trade.’ A has a_ horse 5, . 54° below * 
which in fect belongs to B worth but very little, 1825, Dec. 13, ’ 449° < ' 


Whenever the mercury stands at, or below zero, 
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1826, Jan. 27, Snnrise 0 
31, 12,P.M. 8° ‘ ‘ 
Feb, 1, Sunrise 105° below ‘ 
1827, Jan. 17, ‘ 0 ‘ ‘ 
18, $ 4° below < 
19, ‘ 6° ‘ ‘ 
‘ 20, ‘ 30 ‘ ‘ 
si, ‘ 8° ‘ ‘ 
Feb. 2, ‘ BRO ‘ 
12, ‘ 40 ‘ ‘ 


1828. Noseverely cold weather this year. | 
1829, Jan, 3, inten 6° below zero. | te with red, neiaher early nor late, name un- 
- os ‘ late, with a little red on the sunny side, and at no 
10. : 0 : _ time pleasant to the palate. But error, chagrin, 
11 : 8° below + j} and disappointment, did not stop here. Buds of 
12. : 0 é jall these varieties were used in a nursery, and the 
Feb. 5, , 64° below , young inoculated trees were sold for extra fine 
a cn be 2 = Li of the fruit was known. 
4 helt an ‘ : | When men pay, and dearly too, for being de- 
Feb 6. a we « a jo and disappointed, no wonder that they 
: 7 ‘ mye « . [Should lose confidence, at least in those who have 
12. : ife " thus deceived them. Nor is it strange, that those 
? 


By the above it appears, that we have had | 
more severely cold weather in the aggregate, this | 


winter, than in any other winter since 1823. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Mr Fessenpen—lI was pleased to see the re- 
marks of ‘A Nurseryman,’ in the New England 
Farmer, No. 31, current volume, Many, who 
are but partially acquainted with the cultivation 
of fruit trees, prefer, when they purchase, those 
of large size, to those of moderate height. Those 
of a large size are, generally, held at the same 
price as those of moderate size, when, in fact, 
they are not worth half as much. 

The great points are these: Is the tree healthy ? 
is it thrifty ? is it wellshaped ? is it the kind de- 
sired? As to the three first, the purchaser 
ought to judge for himself; but as to the latter, 
ke must depend on the seller. It is best for all 
those who purchase fruit trees, to see to the ta- 
king up and setting out themselves ; and should 
they be unacquainted with the business, to em- 
ploy some one who understands it. 

It is of the utmost consequence, that the nur- 
seryman keep the different varieties distinctly re- 
corded in the nursery book. It has frequently 
happened, that the purchaser has been unfortu- 
nately deceived in ‘the fruit trees which he pur- 
chased ; they proving not the varieties’ which 
were desired and pretended to be, It is no small 
disappointment to a man, when he has purchased 
a number of fruit trees, supposed to be the varie- 
ties which he wanted, planted them with care, 
nursed them with diligence, and guarded them 
with attention, and after 3, 4, 5 or 6 years, when 
they come to bear fruit, to find it such as he did 
not want, or wish to have, and perhaps be obliged 
to graft the trees anew. In this case, the pur- 
chaser not only suffers disappointment, but loss 
of both time and money. His labor is lost, his 
expectations are cut of, a1. he is left, at this late 
hour, without » remeily. 

Out of » numbcr cf disappointments of this 
kind, which the writer las experienced, only one 
shall be named, and that with a view to show the 
extent of » single error, and to correct the evil in 
future. Le applied to a worthy gentleman, an 
agent of a nursery:nan at a distance, for a num- 





‘ 


below 0 | ber of fruit trees, among which were two ‘ Large 


early York rereripes,’ one ¢ Late purple smooth 
| skin’ peach, and one ‘ Early scarlet’ nectarine.— 
i The names, and if recollection do not deceive, the 
| numbers annexed, were taken from the nursery- 
man’s catalogue ; sothat there could be no mis- 
take as to the varieties wanted. The trees were 
) Sent in fine order ; and planted with care. They 


|were thrifty and grew well:—but the ‘rareripes’ 


proved to be clingstones ; the ‘purple smooth 
‘skin,’ proved to be a well coated peach, a little spot- 


| who unfortunately deceive the purchaser, should 


lose ‘ patronage’ and ‘ reputation.’ 

A little care would prevent such mistakes ; for 
we are unwilling to suppose, that they take place 
by design. R. GREEN, 

Mansfield, March 8, 1830. 


From the American Farmer. 


CULTURE OF CARROTS—THEIR VALUE 
AS FOOD FOR HORSES. 

Having for several years associated more or less 
with English agriculturalists, } have been frequent- 
ly informed by therm, of the various uses and val- 
uable properties of the common red carrot; a 
vegetable well known to every family, but almost 
wholly unknown as applicable to other important 
purposes in this country. 

The first trial I made with them as food for 
horses, some years back, induced me to use them 
regularly ever since ; experience therefore, has con- 
firmed me in the opinion, that of all the tribe of 
vegetables yet known, there is nothing compara- 
ble to the carrot. 

In the spring of 1823, I rented about a /ifth 
of an acre of ground—it had been previously ma- 
nured and ploughed—on which I sowed the or- 
ange carrot seed ; owing toa dry and cold spell 
of weather they did not come up so soon as they 
ought to have done, and the continued drought 
when they did come up, retarded their growth 
materially ; it was not till midsummer they were 
refreshed by continued showers, and assumed a 
luxuriant appearance. - In the course of the sea- 
son they were weeded three times, and ploughed 


once ; the beginning of November, they were 
ploughed up and yielded ninety bushels. 
A friend of mine raised from one third of an 


acre this season 200 bushels,—his land was of 
bad quality—a stiff clayey loam, which had been 
previously in grass and become a hard sod ; with 
his accustomed good management and attention 
to keeping down all weeds by means of a plough, 
I wholly attribute his success ; had my land been 
ploughed and managed as well as his, I should 
doubtless have had one hundred and forty bushels 
owing to its better quality. 

The expense attending the cultivation of an 
acre of carrots would be 15 dollars, an average 
crop 500 bushels, making the first cost equal to 


three cents per bushel. ‘Those who have large 
stocks of cattle might be enabled to keep such 
stocks without expense in good order throughout 
the winter; and good farms depend nearly as 
much upon the effect of good keeping, as the re- 
sult of good breeding. : 

An erroneous opinion prevails ghat horses are 
not fond of carrots; it may doubtless be so in 
some rare instances. In this case they should be 
fed sparingly at first, and a fondness inevitably 
fullows. I have frequently endeavored to discoy- 
er whether they did not prefer them to oats and 





. | known ; the ‘early scarlet’ nectarine proved to be |corn ; however by giving the three at once, they 


would eat of each alternately without appearing 
to show any preference. 

From repeated experiments I have estimated a 
i bushel of carrots at least equal to a bushel of 
| eam, and am not certain they are notequal to a 


| varieties from a distance, before the true character , 5ushel and a half; their proportion of nutritive 


matter has been accurately ascertained, and found 
jto exceed that of almost any other vegetable. 

‘ Jn recommending to the public the cultivation 
;and use of this valuable root, I can have nv sinis- 
‘ter motive ; but I will venture to affirm, that those 
! who will give it a trial, will not be disappointed in 
its effects. 

The great variety of disorders to which horses 
are subject, arise chiefly from high feeding and 
the want of regular exercise,—how admirably 
ealculated then is the carrot as a wholesome and 
medicinal food, improving the wind, gently open- 
‘ing the bowels, preserving the feet from fever, 
|(the forerunner of thrash, &c,) and giving to the 
coata sleek and polished appearance. 

For the information of those who may be unac- 
quainted with the proper manner of cultivating 
them, I give you the mode pursued in England 
in the hope that some of your subscribers may 
be benefited thereby. 

The ground should be deeply ploughed in the 
fall of the year. In the spring it should be thrown 
into ridges, about two feet six inches apart—ina- 
nure is to be spread in the furrows—which fur- 
rows are then to be thrown back, leaving the ridg 
es the same distance apart as before. A small 
furrow is to be made on the top of the ridges, by 
means of a stick or hoe—the seed sprinkled in 
the furrows, after which a light roller is to be 
passed over the ground. 

When the plant is about two inches bigh, the 
ground should be hoe-ploughed, and the carrots 
singled out about three or four inches apart.— 
While growing they should be kept clean from 
weeds by means of a hoe or hoe-plough. In No- 
vember they may be ploughed up, by first running 
the plough close to the plant, and then ploughing 
jthem out. No other care is necessary to preserve 
them through the winter, than to secure them 
| from the frost. 








(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot ) 
At market this day, 414 Beef Cattle, 66 Stores, 


} 

Bricuron Marxet—Monday, March 29. 

! 

50 Sheep, divided as follows: Old Market, 170 


beef cattle, 19 stores, 50 sheep. New Market, 
242 beef cattle, 49 stores. Unsold at the close 


of the market, 84 beef cattle, and nearly all the 
stores. Prices did not equal the last market day 
by nearly 25 cents the hundred. Swine, none. 


In the income of Bucks County, Penn. as no- 
ticed in the Treasurer’s Annual report, are $22,- 
224 cents received from swearers and Sabbath 
breakers. 
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[Continucd from page 264.] 
CHAPTER IY, 
DIFFERENT BREEDS OF ENGLISH 
* HORSES. 
HEAVY DRAUGHT HORSES. 

The Cleaveland horses have been known to 
carry more than seven hundred pounds sixty 
miles in twentyfour hours, and to perform this 
journey four times in a week; and mill horses 
have carried nine hundred and ten pounds two 
or three miles. 

Horses fur slower draught, and sometimes even 
for the carriage, are produced from the Surro.K 
Puncn, so called from his round punchy make, 
and descended from the Norman stallion and the 
Suffolk cart mare. The true Suffolk, like the 
Cleaveland, is now nearly extinct. It stood from 
fifteen to sixteen hands high, of a sorrel color ; 
was large headed ; low shouldered ; and thick on 
the top; deep and round chested; long backed ; 
high in the croup; large and strong in the quar- 
ters; fullin the flanks; round in the legs; and 
short in the pasterns, It was the very horse to 
throw his whole weight into the collar, with suf- 
ticient activity to do it effectually, and hardihood 
to stand a long day’s work. 

The present breed possesses many of the pecu- 
liarities and good qualities of its ancestors. It is 
more or less inclined to a sorrel colour; it isa 
taller horse ; higher and finer in the shoulders ; 


THE 


and isa cross with the Yorkshire half or three | yet perfectly formed, nor their joints knit; and 


fourths bred, 

The excellence, and a rare one, of the old Suf- 
folk (the new breed has not quite lost it) consisted 
in nimbleness of action, and the honesty and con- 
tinuance with which he would exert himself at a 
dead pull. Many a good draught horse knows 
well what he can effect; and, after he has at- 
tempted it and failed, no torture of the whip will 
induce him to strain his powers beyond their nat- 
ural extent. The Suffolk, however, would tug at 
a dead pull until he dropped. It was beautiful to 
see a team of true Suffolks, at a signal from the 
driver, and without the whip, down on their knees 
in a moment, and drag every thing before them. 
Brutal wagers were frequently iaid as to their 
power in this respect, and many a good team was 
injured and ruined. The immense power of the 
Suffolk is accounted for by the low position of the 
shoulder, which enables him to throw so much of 
his weight into the collar. 

Although the Punch is not what he was, and 
the Suffolk and Norfolk farmer can no longer 
boast of ploughing more land in a day than any 
one else, this is undoubtedly a valuable breed. 

The Duke of Richmond obtained many excel- 
lent carriage horses, with strength, activity, and 
figure, by crossing the Suffolk with one of his 
best hunters. 

The Suffolk breed is in great request in the 
neighboring counties of Norfolk and Essex. Mr 
Wakefield, of Barnham in Essex, had a stallion 
for which he was offered four hundred guineas, 

The CrypespaLe is a good kind of draught 
horse, ant particularly for farming business and in 
a hilly country. It derives its name from the dis- 
trict on the Clyde in Scotland, where it is princi- 
pally bred. The Clydesdale horse owes its origin 


to one of the Dukes of Hamilton, who crossed 
some of the best Lanark mares with stallions 
which he had brought over from Flanders. 


The 
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Clydesdale is larger than the Suffolk, and has a| perfection, as to size, in the fens of Lincolnshire, 
better head, a longer neck, a lighter carcase, and | and few of them are less than seventeen bands 
deeper legs ; strong, hardy, pulling true, and rarely high, at two and a half years old. Neither the 
restive. ‘The southern parts of Scotland are prin-| soil, nor the produce of the soil, is better than in 
cipaily supplied from this district; and many | other counties; on the contrary, nfuch of the 
Clydesdales, not ouly for agricultural purposes,! lower part of Lincolnshire is a cold, hungry clay, 
but for the coach and the saddle, find their way |The true explanation of the matter is, that there 
to the central, and even southern counties of En-| are certain situations better suited than others to 
gland. Dealers from almost every part of the) different kinds of farming, and the breeding of 
United Kingdom attend the markets of Glasgow | different animals; and that not altogether depend- 
and Rutherglen. ing on richness of soil or pasture. The principal 
The Heavy Brack Horse is the last variety it} art of the farmer is, to find out what will best suit 
may be necessary to notice. It is bred chiefly in! his soil, and the produce of it. 
the midland counties from Linconshire to Stafford- A dray-horse should have a broad breast, and 
shire. Many are bought up by the Surrey and | thick and upright shoulders, (the more upright the 
Berkshire farmers at two years old,—and being! collar stands on him the better ;) a low forehand, 
worked moderately until they are four, earning | deep and round barrel, loins broad and high, am- 
their keep all the while, they are then sent to the) ple quarters, thick fore-arms and thighs, short 
Londen market, and sold at a profit of ten or) legs, round hoofs, broad at the heels, and soles not 
too flat, The great fault of the large dray-horse 
It would not answer the breeder’s purpose to is, his slowness. This is so much in the breed, 
keep them until they are fit for town-work, Hlej|that even the discipline of the ploughman, who 
has plenty of fillies and mares on his farm for | would be better pleased to get through an addi- 
every purpose that he can require; he therefore | tional rood in the day, cannot permanently quick- 
sells them to a person nearer the metropolis, by|jen him. Surely the breeder might obviate this. 
whom they are gradually trained and prepared, | Let a dray-mare be selected, as perfect as can be 
The traveller has probably wondered to see four) obtained. Let her be put to the strongest, larg- 
of these enormous animals in a line before a} est, most compact, thorough-bred horse. If tho 
plough, on no very heavy soil, and where two} produce be a filly, let her be covered by a supe- 
lighter horses would have been quite sufficient. | rior dray-horse, and the result of this cross, if a 
The farmer is training them for their future des- | colt, will be precisely the animal required to breed 
tiny; and he does right in not requiring the exer- | frum. 
tion of all their strength, for their bones are not} The largest of this heavy breed of black horses 
are used as dray-horses. The nextin size are sold 
as wagon-horses, and a smaller variety, and with 
more blood, constitutes a considerable part of our 
cavalry, and is likewise devoted to undertaker’s 





were he to urge them too severely, he would prob- 
ably injure and deform them. By the gentle and 
constant exercise of the plough, he is preparing 
them for that continued and equable pull at the} work. 

collar, which is afterwards so necessary. These All our heavy draught horses, and some even 
horses are adapted more for parade and shew, | of the lighter kind, have been lately much crossed 
and to gratify the ambition which one brewer has! by the Flanders breed, and with evident improve- 
to outvie his neighbor, than for any peculiar utili-} ment. Little has been lost in depth and bulk of 
ty. They are certainly noble-looking animals, | carcases; but the fore-hand has been raised, the 
with their round fat carcases, and their sleek coats, | legs have been flattened and deepened, and very 
and the evident pride which they take in them-|much has been gained in activity. The slow 
selves ; but they eat a great deal of hay and corn,| heavy black, with his two miles and a half an 
and at a hard and long continued work they would | hour, has been changed into a lighter, but yet ex- 
be completely beaten by a team of active muscu-|ceedingly powerful horse, who will step four miles 
lar horses an inch and a half lower. in the same time, with perfect ease, and has con- 

The only plea which can be urged in their fa- | siderably more endurance. 

vor, beside their fine appearance, is, that as shaft 
horses, over the badly-paved streets of the metro- 
polis, and with the immense loads they often have 
behind them, great bulk and weight are necessary | © 00C?S- 
to stand the unavoidable shaking and battering. This aa the very system, as we shall presently 
Weight must be opposed to weight, or the horse describe, which has been adopted with such suc- 
would sometimes be quite thrown off his legs.}€S$ im the blood-horse, and has made the English 
racer and hunter, and the English horse generally, 
what it is. As the racer is principally or purely 


Certainly no one has walked the streets of Lon- of Eastern origin, so has the English draught 
don without pitying the poor thill-horse, jolted horse sprung chiefly from Flemish blood, and to 
from side to side, and exposed to many a bruise, that blood the agriculturalist has recourse for the 
perfection of the breed. For the dray, the spirit 


THE DRAY HORSE. 


The dray-horse is the Suffolk crossed, with the 
Flanders. 


A large heavy horse must be in the shafts, and 
then little ones before him would not look well. 


unless, with admirable cleverness, he accommo- 
dates himself to every motion; but, at the same |@gon, and not too heavy loads, and for road- 
time, it must be evident, that bulk and fat do not| Work generally, a cross with the Flanders will be 
always constitute strength, aud that a compact advantageous ; but if in London, the erormous 
muscular horse, approaching to sixteen hands heavy horse must be used in the coal-wagon, 
high, would acquit himself far better in such a}! the heavier load of the wharf, we must leave 
situation. The dray-horse, in the mere act of as- | UF midland black, with al! his unwieldly bulk, 
cending from the wharf, may display a powerful untouched. : b 
effort, but he afterwards makes little exertion, As an ordinary beast of lighter draught, and 
much of his force being expended in transporting particularly in the neighborhood of London, the 
his own overgrown mass. worn out hackney and the refuse of the coach, 
These heavy horses are bred in the highest and even of the hackney-coach is used. In the 
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hay-markets of St James an! Whitechapel are 
continually seen wretched teams, which would 
disgrace the poorest districts of the poorest coun- 
try. The small farmer in the vicinity of the me- 
tropolis, himself strangely inferior to the small 
farmer elsewhere, has too easy access to Smith- 
field, that sink of cruelty. They who are unac- 
quainted with this part of the country, would 
scarcely think it possible, that on the forests and 
commons within a few miles of London, as many 
ragged, wild, mangled horses are to be found, as 
in any district of the United Kingdom, and a good 
horse is scarcely by any chance bred there. 
[ To be continued next week.] 





HORTICULTURE. 





RAISING LILIES FROM SEED—AND 
GRAFTING ROSES. 

Mr Fessenpen—I inclose several extracts on 
the mode of raising lilies from the seed, and on 
recent experiments of grafting roses, and other 
shrubs, in a variety of methods, which appear to 
possess advantages, in many respects, over those 
usually practised. In Europe the sweet briar is 
universally employed, as the stock for multiplying 
choice kinds of roses, They are collected in the 
woods and hedges for this purpose, and cultiva- 
ted for one or two years in the nursery, to render 
them vigorous and of the proper size, before the 
buds ave inscited uponthem. As they are abun- 





dant in our pas''res and on the roadsides, in all 
parts of the cutry, there is no difficulty in ob- | 
taining “iem in any quantity. Among the culti- 
vated garden roses, I have found none so pro- 
lific in suckers, or which so rapidly attain the 
size, proper for stalks, as the Blush Rose ; it 
throws out suckers at a great distance, and is 
easily taken up, without disturbing, or injuring the 
main plant. This species is worthy of cultivation, 
where it is desirable to propagate a variety of ro- 
ses, by budding. 

Although the Kew-Graft appears to be best cal- 
culated to insure success in the green house, 
among the various shrubs which are most difficult 
to be multiplied in the common mode ; still it can 
be used with advantage, on many fruit, forest and 
ornamental trees, and plants which are cultivated 
in the open air. 

Most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 

Brinley Place, H. A. 8. DEARBORN. 
March 24, 1830. ; 

EXTRACT NO. XI. 
From the Annales D’Horticulture. 

Mode of obtaining fruitful seeds of the White 
Lily, by M. Du Petit Thours. 

Gesner states, in one of his letters, that in order 
to obtain the perfect seed of the common Lily ; 
it is necessary to cut the stalk of this plant as 
soon as the flowers have passed, and to suspend 
it to the ceiling of a chamber.. This experiment 
has succeeded in Paris, especially when the stock 
is suspended in a cellar, Jt is suprising that the 
young seeds perish and fall, a few days after the 
flowers, if the stock is left on the root of the 
Lily. 

It isTournefort who thus describes this process 
in his Elements of Botany, in 1694 ; he repeated 


the secret, but more briefly in his Institutions of 
1700. 


‘of the tuberous rooted flowery, perennial kind ; | 





{t is in one of the letters, which Conrad Ges- 


ner wrote to his friend Adolphus Otton, a physi- 
cian, dated Zurich, 1554, that he thus describes 
this secret. ‘I have in my garden the Gladiolus 
indicus, which produces flowers resembling your 
Canne de’Inde, (Canna indica,) having like that, 
saffron colored flowers, similar to those of the lily ;| 
but they fall without leaving any seed. If I live 
another year, I will cut off the stalk, and suspend 
it; it isthus that our white lily produces seed ; it 
is the same with the saffron colored lily of the moun- | 
tains (Lilium bolbiferum,) Bulb-bearing or Orange- 
lily, as I have proved this year.’ 

It does not appear, that since these two authors | 
have made known this simple process, it has been | 
very often put in practice ; but one fact proves 
that some cultivators have been enabled to obtain 
seed ; for there are varieties of the lily, which 
have been known, for a long time, such as those 
with double flowers and variegated leaves ; and 
all our acquired knowledge, at this time, demon- 
strates, that they cannot be obtained in any other 
manner, than from the seeds. 

I have not followed the example of Gesner by 
extending this process to any other plants, than 
the white lily, and do not know any other person 
who has attempted it, except M. Kielmeyer, who, 
in a discourse upon the formation of fruit, pro- 
nounced in 1806, says, that ‘having made this ex- | 
periment upon the Aletris capensis, he succeeded, 
and that he obtained a plant resembling the Or- 
chidee,’ 





In gardening, the Gladiolus comprises plants 


of which the species mostly cultivated are the 
common Sword-Lily, or Corn-Flag, the Imbrica- 
ted flowered Glodiole, the square-stalked, the nar- 
row-leaved, and superb scarlet Gladiole (G. Car- 
dinolis.) 

The Crown Imperial,—Fratillaria imperialis, 
and numerous other species of the extensive |il- 
iaceous family may possibly be subjected to this 
process, and many more varieties of splendid 
plants obtained from the seed. 








EXTRACT NO, XII. 
New modes of grafting Roses ; by M. Millet. 


Since amateurs as well as gardeners, have _re- 
sorted to raising Roses from the seed, innumerable 
varieties have been obtained and they are daily in- 
creasing ; but impatient to enjoy them, horticul- 
ture seeks every possible means to accelerate their 
floration. Although some rose-bushes flower the 
first year they have been sown, it is not less true, 
that it is only in the second or third year that it 
can be expected beautiful flowers will be produ- 
ced. 

To accomplish this, budding is commonly re- 
sorted to ; but then it is necessnry fur an eye to 
be developed. 

In the two kinds of grafting which we intend to 
indicate, it is to be remarked, that it is not necessa- 
ry to await the developement of a bud, and that 
preferring the young shoots, almost herbaceous, 
to the ligneous, we van graft as soon as the sap 
flows in the stocks, of older rose bushes. 


First—The graft of a shoot. 

To succeed in this graft, a recent shoot is se- 
lected, which is yet a little herbaceous, on which 
there are four or five leaves, which are taken off 
the petiole or stem ; the extremity of the shoot is al- 





so cut off, so as to leave only two or three petioles. 
The lower cpd is cut obliquely from opposite the 


first petiole, as in forming a scion for whip graft- 
ing ; this shoot is then inserted in an incision of 
the bark made in the form of a T, as in common 
budding and secured by a bandage of yarn on the 
shred of bass matting. To make this graft shoot 
more vigorously, itis necessary to cot off the stalk, 
six or seven inches above the scion, 


Second—Pitt Graft. 

This second graft, which has some resemblence 
to common budding, consists in taking off an es- 
cutcheon from a shoot which is still herbaceous, 
which it is inserted on the stock in the ordinary 
mode of budding, but without removing from it 
the little wood which may adhere to the bark, or 
rather the large quantity of pith, of which the 
escutcheon almost entirely consists ; it is secured 
by a bandage as above described. 

These two modes of grafting always succeeded 
when the stocks are perfectly in sap. From the 
first, branches a year old are preferred, on which 
to insert the grafts, but the graft and escutcheon 
are taken from branches almost herbaceous. 

Both of these modes have this advantage ; they 
can be practised for six or seven months in the 
year, without waiting until the buds are developed. 
The pith and sap which remain in these grafts and 
escutcheons, are, with the cambium, which aids 
in uniting them to the stock, suflicient to produce 
this effect, and it is quite common to see roses 
blown, within a month or two after the operation 
of the first named graft. 


EXTRACT NO. XIII. 


From the Annales D’Horticulture. 

Description of the Kew-Graft, invented by Mr 
Blaikie, a horticultural architect equally well 
known in France as in England, by M. Oscar Le- 
clere. 

In green houses, for delicate plants, of a con- 
stant vegetation, particularly those having hard 
wood, this graft, generally, produces results, which 
it would be often more diflicult to obtain in any 
other manner, 

Cut from the tree, which itis desirable to mul- 
tiply, a scion, of a diameter equal to that upon 
which it is intended to engraft it. After having 
made oblique lateral incisions in each, of a cor- 
responding extent, the o1e on the stock down- 
wards and the other on the scion upwards, towards 
the centre of each, a prolonged wedge is formed 
of each tongue thus produced, by cutting off the 
exterior scion bark ; then insert the tongue ofeach 
into the incision formed for producing them, tak- 
ing care to unite the parts, as exactly as possible. 
This being done and the bandage applied, the 
lower end of the scion is immersed, for some inch- 
es, in a vessel of water. Some times the head 
of the stock is eut off ; but a shoot should be left 
below the cut, to draw up the sap ; at other times 
the top of the stock is left on until the graft has 
united to it. When the operation has been per- 
formed, ona small and delicate plant, it should be 
covered with a bell glass to prevent a too rapid 
evaporation ; but the interior air should be frequent- 


ily renewed, otherwise it will become too humid. 


M. Thoruenel bas modified this process and 
employed it with success on plants in the open 
air. Instead of placing a vessel of water, to re- 
ceive the lower end of the scion, he inserts it 
near the earth, and the end is buried 4, 6, or}? $ 
inches ; and often instead of one plant, he ob- 
tains two, as the end in the ground throws out 


roots and may be separated, when the wound of 
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the qrak i is healed. This effect i is sometimes pro- 
duced in the vessel of water, but rarely. 
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A, the Stock; a, tongue. 

B, Scion; 5, tongue. 

C, the Scion and Stock united. 

D, Vessel of water, with the end of the scion in it. 
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CAUSES, CONSEQUENCES AND CURE OF PAUPERISM. 
Concluded from page 286. 

In our last we adverted to some of the more 
common causes of extreme poverty; and now 
propose to make a few remarks on its consequen- 
ces. The philosophers of antiquity, especially 
those of what was called the Stoic School, pre- 
tended to believe that poverty as well as pain, was 
no evil; and Diogenes in his tub, was as proud 
of his penury, as Plato was of his philosophy, or 
Alexander of his victories. But the truth is, as 
stated by Count Rumford in one of his Essays, 
‘That degree of poverty which involves in it the 
inability to procure the necessaries of life without 
the charitable assistance of the public, is, doubt- 
less, the heaviest of all misfortunes; as it not 
only brings along with it the greatest physical 
evils, pain and disease, but is attended by the most 
mortifying humiliation, and hopeless despondency. 
It is, moreover, too often an incurable evil; and 
is rather irritated than alleviated, by the remedies 
commonly applied to remove it. The only alle- 
viation of which it is capable, must be derived from 
the kind and scothing attentions of the truly be- 
nevolent. This is the only balm which can initi- 
gate the anguish of a wounded Heart, or allay the 
agitations of a mind irritated by disappointment, 
and rendered ferocious by despair. 

‘ There is scarcely a greater plague that can in- 
fect society, than swarms of beggars; and even 
in countries where the poor do not make a prac- 
tice of begging, a knowledge of their sufferings 
must be painful to every benevolent mind; and 
there is no person I would hope so callous to the 
feelings of humanity, as not to rejoice most sin- 
cerely when effectual relief is afforded. 

‘Those who now extort their subsistence by 
begging and stealing, are in fact already main- 
tained by the public. But thisis not all: they are 
maintained in a manner the most expensive and 
troublesome to themselves and the public, that 
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| 
can be countive’ ; ; and that may te said of all| they had no bape of such a staff to lean on. 


the poor in general,’ 

We will now speak of the remedies or pallia- 
tives for the evils which afflict the indigent. Em- 
ployment is the great antidote to poverty as well 
as vice, Itit is a wise saying, the substance of 
which has been imputed to one of the Emperors 
of China, that ‘every human being capable of la- 











But 
perhaps, this, as well as all other objections to the 
certain, permanent provision for paupers, may be 
obviated by depriving establishments for support- 
ing the poor, of every attraction which caa render 
it a desirable object for the indolent and dissipated 
to be placed in poor-houses. If every alms-house 
is likewise a farm-house, or at least a House of 


bor, mental or coporeal, whether rich or poor, | Industry, where those who can work, and wont 


ought to work ; 
person or some other must suffer want.’ 
has been computed by political economists, that 
if every human being, capable of labor was to 
pursue some useful manual occupation four hours 
in every twentyfour, the product of such labor 
would be sufficient for the comfortable support of 
the whole human race ; and the remaining twenty 
hours might be devoted to the acquisition of 
knowledge, rest, amusement, or the cultivation of 
those arts and sciences, which, being rather orna- 
mental than useful, may be styled the decorations 
of inan’s sublunary existence. Even those, whose 
circumstances place them above the necessity of 
manual occupation, or whose business it is to em- 
ploy their heads rather than their hands, cannot 
enjoy health without exercise ; and if they were 
to devote, suppose two hours every day, to some 
profitable handiwork, the avails of which should 
be set apart to relieve the necessities of the needy, 
they would at once benefit themselves, and enjoy 
the consciousness of having promoted the welfare 
of their fellow creatures. 

With all the care and precaution, however, 
which can be reasonably anticipated, or perhaps, 
will ever be realized, in the most improved state 
of society, cases of pauperism and consequent suf- 
fering will occur, which, not to relieve if in our 
power, would be cruelty, scarcely inferior to that 
of inflicting the sufferings we refuse to alleviate. 
But the mode of relief is a subject of dispute. 
Some contend that the town, parish, or other cor- 
porate body to which paupers belong, or in which 
they have legal settlements, should be taxed for 
their support. Others say that the poor ought to 
be maintained by voluntary contributions and 
private bounty. Mucii has been, and much may 
be said on both sides of this question. My opin- 
ion is, that a sure, and permanent relief, should, 
in all cases be made for those, who are truly ne- 
cessitous. If misconduct has been the cause of 
a pauper’s misfortunes, he is scarcely the less to 
be pitied; for he has remorse and self-reproach 
to add to the weight of his calamities. Every 
man who has a right to live, has consequently 
a right to all that is necessary to the comfortable 
support of life. Besides, if the victim of penury 
has nothing to depend on for the pittance neces- 
sary to support life, but private and casual charity, 
his sufferings will be enhanced by the conscious- 
ness of the precarious tenure of the means of his 
scanty subsistence. And indeed he may actually 
freeze or starve before the hand of relief is ex- 
tended ; either because the charitably disposed are 
ignorant of his claims, or may think him not wor- 
thy of their bounty. And this mode of proceeding 
throws the whole burthen of supporting the poor, 
not on those who possess the most property, but 
the most charity ; two very distinct classes in 
most communities. 

On the other hand it is urged that if indolent 
and improvident people know that the town must 
support them in case of their coming to want, 
they will relax their efforts to obtain a livelihood, 
and be less industrious and less econemical than if 











for if an individual is idle, that | work, shall be made to work ? spendthrifts, dis- 
And it! 


solute and lazy persons, and others, who willingly 
travel on the road to ruin, with a hope to putup at 
a poor-house at the end of their journey, may be 
induced to change their courses, They will nat- 
urally say to themselves, ‘ Why after all, a place 
in a poor-house is not the best possible place un- 
der government, especially if we must work like 
beav ers for a bare living, without grog or tobacco, 
If we must work, we may as well work for our- 
selves, and enjoy the fruits of our labors, as become 
the slaves of Uncle Sam, or brother Jonathan, 
without a chance to lay up anything against a 
wet day.’ In short, let every poor-house become 
a work-shop, as well as an asylum for honest, but 
unfortunate industry; and none but those who 
merit its privilege will solicit them; and the pros- 
pect of its advantages will never be an encourage- 
ment to idleness and extravagance. 

The first volume of Count Rumford’s Essays 
furnishes more useful hints and precepts on the 
subject of our discussion, than any and all the 
books we have ever seen. He remarks that‘ A 
poor person, who lives i: poverty and misery, and 


merely from hand to mouth, hs not the power of 


availing himself of any of those economical ar- 
rangements in procuring the uccessaries of life, 
which others, in more affluent circumstances, may 
employ; and which may be cployed with pecu- 
liar advantage in a public establishment. Added 
to this, the greater part of the poor, as well 
those who make a profession of begging, as others 
who do not, might be usefully employed in various 
kinds of labor; and supposing them, one with 
another, to be capable of earning one half as much 
as is necessary to their subsistence, this would 
reduce the present expense to the public for their 
maintenance at least one half; and 
might be reduced still much lower by a proper at- 
tention to order and economy in providing for 
their subsistence.’ 

At the celebrated establishment in Munich, un- 
der the Count’s auspices, the poor were in part, 
supported by the products of their labors in spin- 
ning hemp, flax, wool, &c. But there were some 
difficulties inherent to this mode of proceeding. 
It was necessary first, to procure tools, machines, 
and raw materials ; make mechanics of awkward 
and shiftless vagrants, and then to dispose of the 
manufactured articles. But since that time, ma- 
chinery driven by steam and water power, has 
almost superseded and supplanted all sorts of spin- 
ning, weaving, &c, where the original impulses 
are not given by those mighty laborers, steam and 
water-falis. But we have not yetlearned to work 
a hoe or a spade by steam ; nor toset a water- fall 
to gather and house our potatoes. Besides, many 
of the manipulations of farming and gardening 
may be performed by any hale body, with little 
practice, and less instruction. The head work, 
or scientific part of the business, depends alto- 
gether on the overseer. There is, likewise, n> 
difficulty in disposing of the products of cult? ~ 
tion. A considerable part will be consumed i 
the inmates of the establishment, and the poe 
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be sure to sell ata handsome profit, where labor 
costs nothing, or is a substitute for idleness, which 
‘s worse than nothing. In short, if we can put a 
stop to the intemperate use of ardent spirits, we 
shall probably, not have more than one fourth 
part So many paupers to support, as are now sup- 
ported by public or private bounty ; and if we can 
judiciously employ this fourth part, their labors 
may cause“the remnant of pauperism to become 
a source of profit instead of a burthen to the public, 

Our observations on this part of our subject are 
not based on visionary speculations, or theories, 
which have never been tested by practice. ‘The 
poor of Boston, and many towns in New England, 
are, and have been for. many years, supported with 
yery little expense to the community, by their 
own agricultural and horticultural labors. We 
have made some observations in the New England 
Farmer, vol. iii, p. 302, on a pamphlet entitled 
Statement of the expenditures for the Support of the 
Poor in the town of Salem, from March i824 to 
1825. By this it appeared that the net expense 
to Salem, (containing about 13,000 inhabitants, ) 
for the period above mentioned, was 64 dolls. 85 
cents! Among the expenditures were items of 
supplies to, and other egypenses incurred for, poor 
persons not inhabitants of the Alms-House, 
$1950, 71. The whole number of paupers in the 
House March 2, 1824, was 268. The year fol- 
lowing 303 entered the House, and 303 died or 
were disciiarzed ; leaving in the House March 1, 
1825, 250. Toe statement concludes as follows : 
‘The Overse>:» vi the Poor take leave to ob- 
serve that the Farm under the superintendence 
of Mr Upton, has been improved during the past 
year, much more than in any preceeding year 
since the commencement of the establishment ; 
und that generally the concerns of the Alms 
House are in amore flourishing condition than 
they have been at any former time since the Board 
have been ntrusted with this department of the 
economy of the town.’ 

In the New England Farmer, vol. v, p. 130, may 
be seen some notices of County and ‘Town Poor- 
houses, to which farms are attached, and the ben- 
eficial results of arrangements, see likewise page 
249 of the current volume of this paper. 











Law Reforms—Internal Policy of Great Britain. 
Published quarterly, at $5 00 per annum. 


. . Peeeypt | 
Col. 3, line 8 from top, for * Pitt Graft,’ read Pith Grafe.— | 
Same col. line 22 from bottom, erase the word ‘scion. {| 





(c= We regret the necessity we are under this week, of | 
deferring an account of the Proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society till our next paper. 


*,“Several valuable communications are deferred till 
next week. 





Grape Vines, Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, &c. 
GRAPE Vines of mai varieties, viz : 
75 Roots Catawba Grape 
300 Cuttings, do do 
75 do true Bland’s pale red do 
Also, Isabella 1,2, and 3 years old, Schuylkill or Alex- 
ander Muscadel, 1 and 2 years old, true Bland’s pale red 


rec’d Major J. Adlum, 
Georgetown, D. C. 

















1 and 2 years old, Sweet Water, Hamburg and many oth- 
er varieties. 

Pear TREEs ; consisting of good sized Seckle, Bartlett, 
&c, and afew small trees budded with Mr Knight’s and 
the Flemish varieties, and scions of same from bearing 
trees—also, many varieties Plum, Cherry, Apple, and 
Quince trees—also, Currant, Gooseberry and Raspberry 
bushes, 10 varieties of finest Strawberry. 

Also, a great variety of Shrubbery—fine Snow Ball 
trees, 60 varieties of the finest Rose Bushes—double and 
single Dahlias, Tulips, Hyacinths, &c. 

ROSE WATER. 

20 Demijohns treble, double, and single, distilled Rose 
Water, made entirely from the Damask Rose. (The Rose 
Water is also constantly for sale wholesale and retail at 
Wade’s porter cellar, No. 12, Merchants’ Row. 

For sale at the Garden and Nursery of Samuel Downer, 
Dorchester, by Rufus Howe. 

epit 
Spring Wheat, §c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with}the New 
England Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 

A few bushels of prime Gilman Spring Wheat, raised 
in Worcester county, by two gentlemen, who have for 
several years takenthe premium of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society, for the best crops of this article.— 
Also, a small quantity of English Rye Grass Seed. Ap. 2. 

Ornamental Shrubs, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store, connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52, North Marke-street, 

A fine collection of Ornamental Shrubs, Grape Vines, 
&c, packed singly in moss, for transportation ; among 
which are Double Flowering Almond, 50 cents—Japan 








(G> A horticultural friend in Maryland, is 
desirous of procuring a few Scions of the Red | 
Cherry, (cerasus borealis of Michaux.) He is also 
very desirous of getting a few cuttings of a fruit) 
which he says he has seen, several years since, 
in the northern part of the State of New York, 
and which he thinks was called Swamp Cherry ; 
the'fruit is about the size of a whortleberry, light 
red when ripe, without a stone. The tree grows 
slender, generally in low ground—tie bark rather 
smooth, light color, and not at all like that of the 
Cherry species. If any of our friends will send 
usany of the above, to the office of the New 
England Farmer, they will confer a favor on a 
gentleman, who will, with pleasure, reciprocate it 
on any eccasion. 





Quarterly Review.—The 83d number of this 
able journal is just republished by Wells & Lilly, 
Boston, and contains elaborate articles on the fol- 
lowing subjects ; Unlawful Disinterment of hu- 
man bodies—Pilgrimages to Mekka and Medina— 
Rodney’s Battle of 12th April—Scenes and Inci- 
dents in the Wilds of North America—Amend- 
ment of Tithe Laws—Trade and Intercourse | 


with China—Registration in England—Common ' 





Globe Flower, (very beautiful) 50 cents—Snowberry, 50 
cents—Snowball 38 cents—Calycanthus or Allspice tree, 
(very fragrant, ) 50 cents—Mespilus Pyracantha, (beau- 
tiful evergreen,) 50 cents—Syringees, 38 cents—and 
many other fine flowering Shrubs. April 2. 
Hitcheock’s Ploughs. 

Davipv Provury has for sale in Hanover, Mass, a 
large collection of Hitchcock’s valuable Ploughs, whole- 
sale and retail, the same kind alluded to in Mr Mears’ 
article in the New England Farmer; for March 26. For 
sale also, at the Agricultural Warehouse, Boston. 

April 2. . 





Sweet Potato Slips. 

Just received at the Seed Store, connected with the 
New England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

A few barrels Carolina or Sweet Potato Slips, of the 
very first quality, being from Mr DarNne.Lt; of New 
Jersey—the gentleman recommended by Mr Lowe.t, 
ina communication to the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, published in the New England Farmer, Septem- 
ber 18,1829. The Slips now offered are a much superior 
sort and of better shape, to any that have been for sale in 
this city for several years past, from the New York mark- | 
et. Price 50 centsa half peck. Gentlemen in want of | 
them will please apply soon, as the supply isnot large. | 








‘ales’ Hoes. 

French & Emmons, No. 31, South Market-St. have | 

just received a supply of J. & A. Fales’ Patent Hoes.— | 

Fire Brick and Slabs for furnaces constantly for sale. | 
April 2. 2m 


For Sabbath School Libraries. 
Jomes Loring, No 132, Washington-Street, has for sale 
about FIVE HUNDRED KINDs of Juvenile Books, inclu- 


rE Sante Deart é -_ ar | ding the publications of the American Sunday School 
*RRATA.—In Gen. Dearborn’s communication, in this | Union, which are offered at the same rates as they are sold 

‘4 i t« > 4 > . . . 
day’s paper, the following errors occur.—Page 293, col. 1, | at the Union Depositories, and many others at less than 


line 36 from the top, for ‘and is,” read and they are.— | half the nominal prices. Purchasers can be supplied 


With ONE HUNDRED KINDS at prices varying from 15 to 
30 dollars. Within a few years he has printed upwards 
of 100,000 copies adapted for this purpose. Particular a - 
tention will be given to the wishes of purchasers in re- 
gard to the characters of books desired. April 2. 





For Sale, 
A Bull of the improved Durha:n Short Horned breed, 
two years and seven months old. He was sired by Ap- 
MIRAL—dam, a fine imported cow. He weighs 1565 lbs, 
and girths 6 feet and 9 inches, although he has been 
kept on ordinary feed. It may with truth be said, that 
in every respect he is a very fine and promising animal.— 
Price $60. For other particulars apply to Mr J. B. 
Russell, at the New England Farmer Office, post paid. 
April 2. 3t . 





Wanted. 

A first rate farmer from Massachusetts, to take charge 
of a farm on shares, of about 130 acres on Long Island, at 
about five miles from the City of New York. The ne- 
cessary capital will be Advanced, (on good security) if 
required. Apply at the New England Farmer office. 


Powder at 2s per lb. 
DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st,at retail. Alse 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. if 


Glass, Cheap. 

40 Boxes 6 by 7 Window Glass, suitable for Green 
Houses or Hot-beds, with an extensive assortment of all 
other sizes, fur sale by Loring & Kupfer, No. 10, Mer- 
chants’ Row. 3m March 12. 


Grape Vines, Potatoes, &c. 

For sale atthe Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, 5°. North Market street, 

Fine roots well pack ed in moss, of Bland’s pale red Virginia 
Grape, at 75 cts.—Isabella, 50 cets.--Catawba, 50 cts —the 
Schuylkill Museadell, at 75 cts.—Early White Muscadine, 
or Sweet water, large roots, 50 cts.—and all the other valuable 
sorts culiivated in this vicinity, at Nursery prices. 

Also, La Plata or Long Red Potatoes, raised by Mr Gour- 
gas of Weston, and selected for seed—Lady’s Finger Potatoes, 
(a good sort for baking) Blue, Red, aud Perkins’ Early, all 
extra sorts. tf March 26. 


Fruit Trees, &§c. 
For sale at Davenport’s Nursery in Milton, a good col- 
lection of all the most valuable kinds of Fruit Trees cul- 
tivated in New England, as Apples, Pears, Cherries, 
Peaches, Plums, &e,—with a good assortment of Green 
House Plants and Fir Trees.—Of Pear trees, he can sup- 
ply the following sorts of extra size and quality, viz.— 
Bloodgood’s, Early Chaumontelle, Long Green Mouth- 
water, St Michael’s, Winter Bergamot, Beurre Rouge, 
Seckle, Bartlett, Cap Sheaf, and Buffins. Ord «is may be 
left with J. B. Russell, at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
52, North Market-street, Boston—French & Davenpor', 
713, Washington-street, or at the Nursery in Milton. 
tf March 12. 


Sportsman. 

This full blooded horse will stand the ensuing season 
at Worcester, Shrewsbury, and Westborough, and one 
day in the week (by particular desire) at Taft's in Brigh- 
ton. Sportsman — in this City, and may be seen at 
R. Davis’ Stable, Back-St. tf Feb. 19. 





Asparagus Roots. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

6000 Devonshire Asparagus Roots, two years old, in tne 
finest order for transplanting, at 75 cts per hundred. They 
are packed in boxes of sand, 350 in each box; no charge 
made for the box, but they will be sold ia larger or smaller 
quantities, if desired. The above sort is the earliest kind 
brought into the Boston market. 

Also, a few roots of the following sorts: Large German 


Asparagus, (from seed introduced into this country two 
' = - 


years since,) Battersea, and Large White Reading Aspa- 
‘agus, from England—these rare sorts are sold at from 
1 to $2 per hundred, according to the size. Thore ave 
only 200 roots of each sort ior sale, this season. Mar 12. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


| during the present winter, has been much less than 

== usual, and the winter has been the dryest and most | 

pleasant of any for several years. | 

In each of the two last winters the quantity of snow | 

was about four and a half feet—but in the present | 
winter, about one third as much. 


MISCELLANTES. 
WHITE MUSTARD SEED. | 
Messrs Editors—The following is an extract of a! 
letter I received a few days since from S. H. Tup- 


per, Esq., of Charlotte, Vt. It relates to the use of 
the white mustard seed, which I incidentally re- 


ago. Having myselfexperienced great benefit from | during the last 12 months, all resulting from habitual 
b=] 


it, I have reason to bel eve that the use of it was, | intoxication. | BUT 


under the divine blessing, the means of restoring me | 
from a very reduced state of health, to the MOGSUTC | ose en beard the Gleem best felon MeGee- 
of it I now enjoy ; and I know others who have de- Demo apap dlly atienscag” mg csp: Farmer 
rived material benefit from it. I have, however, been I f ‘ill Iwi oN y oaniesib-al sll 
diffident of publishing it, not because I have any | OUlsvite, and when the accident took place was a 


. | Memphis, Tennessee, receiving passengers. Sixty- 

its v ses, when properly | lip tel ’ 8 6 ang | 

eas in satan sedans pine a | two is the lowest number reported as killed, but it is 
used, DU x * re. | Supposed to exceed that number considerably. 


indiscriminate use of any medicine. I would there- | VVC 

fore say, that those who have not experimented the evs ws er 
use of the mustard seed would do well to take coun-| The quantity of sugar and molasses produced in 
sel of a physician with respect to the nature of their | Louisiana in 1826, amounted to $6,000,000, that of 
disease and the state of their system, before they | cotton to $2,000,000. 

commence it. Being unacquainted with the science | 
of medicine myself, I can suggest norulesto govern) py, following is from the London Morning 
them respecting it; and if I could, I know that peo- | yy iy. 

ple are prone to be enthusiastic in this matter, and | BIRDS 
undertake to judge for themselves, very often in a) wn. ‘ liad 
way which proves extremely injurious to them. This | It has been a matter of speculative curiosity 
is the reason I have not before published the benefit | amongst a few social souls, who amuse themselves 
I have experienced from the use of this simple med-| with propounding questions round the cheerful 
icine. Incases in which it is proper to use it, if the | blaze of a Christmas fire, what becomes of the 
system be free from inflammation, I do think it one |birds which die a natural death. Very few are 


vloved. But it must be used uniformly, in a sufi. {ever found ; and it has been suggested that pro. 
cient quantity, and for a sufficient length of time. | bably they hide themselves in holes, and die there. 
S. Luckey. | The host of sparrows, larks, crows, and rooks, 
| which people the fields and hedges, must have 
i some ‘last home,’ some ‘ narrow house; and per- 
‘Being afflicted with the liver complaint, by your! haps some of your ornithological readers will in- 


Afficting Event. An explosion took place last 


New York, March 3, 1830. 


| Itis calculated that 200 suicides have been com- | eeeee, wane, . 
commended to him some sixteen or eighteen months | mitted in London, and within the bills of mortality, | _ 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
(Reported for the New England Farmer.) 


|FROM| To 
barrel, 175 2 25 


- ton. 130 00135 GO 
e - 66 149 00 150 06 


APPLES, best, A 
ASHES, pot first sort, 


earl, first sort, 


bushel. 3) 1 WO 
barrel.! 925 9 30 
Cargo, No. 1, "5 7 75 
Cargo, No. 2, -  % 6 75 
SUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound. 10 14 
| CHEESE, new milk, - - ee 6 % 
Skimmed milk, - - " 2 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore; Howard-street, - barrel. 475 50:3 
Genesee, - - - | & | §25 § 62 
Rye, best, - - : - ig 3 62 3 87 
GRAIN, Corn, - - - bushel. 62 63 
te” we a 1% 
Barley, -  - - - 62 
Oats, 2. ya oS - sé 40! 42 
HOG’S LARD, first sort,new,  - | cwt., 700! 8 00 
LIME, - - - - - - | cask, 85 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton. | 400 
PORK, clear, - - + barrel. 16 00° 17 G0 
Navy, mess, eas _ | 12 50 
Cargo, No. 1, - 24 12 30 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - ‘bushel.| 1°75 2 CO 
Orchard Grass, - - - 3 00 
Fowl Meadow, - - - | “ | | 300 
Rye Grass, - P e.g | 406 
‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - | “ | 3 Ot) 
Red Top - - - - “ ) 62) 100 
Lucerne, - - - + ‘pound. 38, 50 
White Honeysuckle Clover, | “ | 25 33 
Red Clover, (northern) epee a 9 15 
French Sugar Beet, - — - we | ; 1 60 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - | “ | 40; su 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, | “ | 25 40 
Merino, three fourths washed, : eg 7 | 15 
Merino, half blood, —- ee 35) 38 
Merino, quarter washed, - | <« | 30) 33 
Native, washed, - - - | « 30' 38 
Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - “| 40) 45 
Pulled, Lamb’s, seco..! sort, | & | 30 35 
Pulled, “ spinning, firstsort, <<“ | 33 35 








advice I purchased a quantity of English Mustard | struct the fireside party for whom I request this 
seed, and commenced a it ag — ren! . 
laying aside calomel! and all other medicine,) and} .. spge ; 
ran found myself benefited. Though I had been little erial inhabitants. 1 

under the necessity of taking emetics and cathartics | Birdcage-walk, Dec. 28, 
frequently for months previous; yet, since I left| ome ———— 
Brooklyn, (more than seventeen months,) { have ta-; Amateurs in horticulture, who are desirous of 
ken but one portion of medicine of any kind, and preserving their gardens and choice plants from 


have been most of my a a0 gon health, ed the unsightly devastations of the caterpillar dur- 
a ae pom ft Gen for lwo years past. ing the summer, may effectually attain that object 
—UNrist, . . 


IO Sr giles nae I a D by a careful and minute examination, at this time, 
Lorrery Orrices. The following opinion of of the chinks of fences, under the cooping of walls, 
these establishments is found in Levasseur’s account fissures in the bark or trees and other similar 


of ‘ Lafayette in America:’ A third scourge, more places; where they will find the butterfly of the 
terrible than drunkenness or prostitution, extends its | jast season has, with instinctive care, deposited the 


CURIOSUS. 





information, as to what really becomes of these | 


PROVISION MARKET. 


CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
(Clerk of Faneuil-hy.! Market.) 











BEFF, best pieces, - ° - - pound. 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - = - ‘“ q g 
whole hogs, - - - “ 5 7 

ee Se oS 6 ee “ 5 0 
MUTTON, os - ° “ “ 4 10 
POULTRY, - - - . « “ 6 o 
BUTTER, kegandtub, -— - . “ 12 16 
Lump, best, - - - “ 20 93 
et =F _ Se 5 8 dosens 12} 13 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - pin @ - |bushel. 7h 
Indian, retail, - - -« “ 70 
POTATOS, - ° x 7 rT; 33 0) 
CIDER, [according to quality,] - i\barrel.| 2 00) 3 @0 


= 











ravages in New York, and daily taints the public | germ of the future depredators, in the form of 


morals; I wish to speak of those bottomless gulfs, | : . ; 
which swallow indiscriminately the wealth of the rich | C°C°OMS: &ce. A few hours thus occupied will 


merchant, and the savings of the poor laborer ; which Yield a rich harvest of satisfaction al the season 

are the wreck of so many long-tried good characters, |! FOLIAGE. 

and which, in exchange for the money which is paid | Se” pty 

then, make no other return but disgrace and misery! Method of removing grease spots from silk and 

—In short, I mean the Lottery Offices. other substances without injury to the colors. From 
Bisuor Sieeves. A writer in a London paper, the ‘ Journal des Connaissances Usuelles.’ 


commenting upon this deformity in the dress of the | Take a little of the yolk of an egg, and put up- 
ladies, advisesa reference to Ezekiel, chapter 14, v.' on the spot ; then place over it a piece of white 


‘ , r ir |: ° . “ye . 
8. “Woe unto women who sew gitrows to their jinep, and wet it with boiling water; rub the linen 


? 
arm holes,’ &c. a ae ; | with the hand, and repeat the process three or four 
The steam boat Hancock, has commenced for the | times, applying fresh boiling water each time.— 


season, to ply between Troy, Mass. and Providence | The linen is then to be removed, and the part thus 
—three times a week. 


| treated to be washed with clean cold water. 
Temperance Societies have been commenced in | _ 
Canada, following the good example set in the U. S. | 














see slnan al Large droves of hogs have been driven into 
Patents. Inthe United States about 200 patents | Chicago (Michigan) trom different parts of Illinois 
are taken out each year—France 182—Austria 183. to be there killed and packed and sent by way of 


The State Tax of Maine, is 50,000. _ the Lakes to the New York market. 





} 


A bill is pending for allowing $67,980 to Ex-Pres-| A Lendon paper states that there is a ‘ Clerk of 
ident Monroe. /a Clerk’ in the Irish Post-Office, who has more 
The quantity of snow that has fallen in this city,’ pay than an American Secretary of State. 








Seeds for Country Dealers. 

Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- 
ment of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be 
| furnished, at J. B. Russeniy’s Seed Store, connected 
with the New England Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 
Boston, with boxes of various sizes and prices, from 10 to 
$50, containing a COMPLETE AssORTMENT of the seeds 
mostly used ina kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be procured in this country, of equal quality, 
neatly done up in small packages, ready for retailing, with 
short directions on each package for its culture and 
management—warranted to be of the growth of 1829, 
and of the purest quality. tf Feb. 12. 
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